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WHOLESALE PHILANTHROPY. 


| We presume it is only necessary to state the fact, in 
| order to obtain for it universal credence, that to 


improve the condition of the labouring-class of people 


| has for many years been an engrossing idea and aim 
| of the more fortunate departments of society. Of 


the rich, it cannot now be said, as it might once have 
been, that they enjoy their own numerous advantages 
without thinking of the poor—let free-schools, model- 
cottages, and an infinite variety of charities, bear wit- 
ness. One would almost think there was something 
like a competition among the better-off people to get 
hold of the humbler classes as subjects for their free 
teaching, free medicating, and free churching. This is 
altogether a strange and novel feature of English life. 
There was hardly any trace of it thirty years ago, 


|, and in some otlier European countries at this day it 
| is equally unknown. It seems like a necessity of our 


political system, as at present constituted. 

At length, however, a foreign country has given 
birth to a philanthropic scheme for the benefit of the 
labouring-classes, far transcending in its scope any- 
thing of the kind hitherto known among ourselves. 
This great movement commenced with what was 
called the Penitentiary Congress held at Brussels in 


| September 1847, at which was passed, as the French 
| circular tells us, a resolution to form a general asso- 
| ciation for the purpose of bringing into intercom- 
| munication the men of all nations who occupy 
| themselves with the fate of the working and indigent 


classes — of regulating and facilitating the corre- 
spondence of such men with the various institutions 
established for the same objects—of arranging a 
permanent exchange of information, official docu- 
ments, reports, and publications between the members 
of the association and their respective countries—and 


| of propagating ideas and useful projects, producing 


essays and comparing the results of experiment, 
making institutions known and appreciated, and 
encouraging generally all labours interesting to the 
association and tending to exercise a beneficent influ- 
ence over society. The fulfilment of this resolution 
was intrusted to certain members who formed a central 
committee at Paris representing the association, and 


| published their laws and regulations in the same year. 


The political troubles of 1848 stayed for a time the 


| Proceedings of this society ; but as soon as tranquillity 


was re-established, the philanthropists assembled with 
renewed vigour at Brussels, and continued to meet 
there till 1853 inclusive. We are not aware of what 
was practically effected at these reunions ; but last year 
the Paris association determined that a grand Inter- 


national Congress of Beneficence should assemble at 
Brussels on the 15th of September next—the labours 
of which should be arranged and classified by divisions 
of the members into sections, on the plan, apparently, 
of the British Association. Here the ideas of the 
Paris Reunion, we presume, are to be carried out 
practically, for originally they were merely recom- 
mendations. They begin with public créches (literally, 
cribs), in which the future workman, while still a baby, 
shall be soothed to sleep while his mother is engaged 
with her ordinary labour. Next come salles d'asiles, 
which are a kind of nursery, but with instraction 
of a very elementary kind, to which he shall be 
transferred when he gets too old for the crib. These 
salles are to contain not more than 150 children each, 
and the instruction given is not to trench upon that 
of the school. Then come primary schools; and after 
them the reunion follows with parental interest the 
entrance of the child or the youth into the manu- 
factory. It condemns night-work for all persons under 
eighteen ; it affixes limits to day-work ; it demands the 
repose of the Sabbath, and likewise time for religious 
and elementary instruction—gratuitous if necessary ; 
it calls for official inspection, with authority to 
prosecute for contravention of the rules. The children 
are everywhere to be surrounded by a surveillance and 
a patronage exercised by committees and free chari- 
table associations. The reunion patronises mutual 
benefit societies, composed of participating and 
honorary (or, in other words, charitable) members, 
the latter taking an active part in visiting the sick. 
These associations should be devoted to moral as 
well as material things, and meet periodically for the 
purpose of religious instruction and for lessons in 
domestic economy and hygiéne. The reunion recom- 
mends alimentary societies, that is where the dona- 
tions of food are consumed not on the premises but 
at home; provident savings’ societies for purchasing 
wholesale in summer, and distributing by retail in 
winter ; and establishments, guaranteed by the state, 
for securing a retirement for old age, in preference to 
the usual insurance of lives. 

But the benevolent wishes of the reunion do not 
rest here. The working-men become every day more 
liable to change localities, and when a poor fellow, 
with only his prospective earnings to look to, finds 
himself in a strange country, what is he to do ?—what 
is he to do for a wife? The laws stand terribly in his 
way, interposing obstructions insurmountable by those 
who have neither time nor money ; and in the mean- 
time ‘society is exposed to the dangers arising from 
the presence of one living out of the pale of the civil 
and religious law.’ The remedy for this is to prevail 
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ghelves, paper- 


operates agains’ 
them have wives at little or no expense, 
their degree of ! 
Additional light is thrown upon the enthusiasm of 
> philanthropists by the programme of an Exposition 
of Domestic for the working-classes, con- 
nected with the Congress of this year. The first 
department of this exhibition will contain plans, 
models, &c., of everything appertaining to houses and 
lodgings for the class of workers—family habitations, 
furnished apartments for the bachelors, baths, eco- 
nomical eating-houses, &c. The second department 
will be devoted to the details of building, beginning 
and the means of 


brought into use; such as iron instead of wood, and 
, tiles, &c., of improved form, hollow bricks for 
ious purposes, substitutes for stone, incorruptible 
bo incombustible wood, metals, glass, economical 
ornaments, materials for painting and whitewashing. 
The second department will relate to the furniture 
and matters belonging to the domestic economy of the 
working-classes; such as stoves for heating and cooking, 
coal-buckets, shovel, toner and poker, natural and 
artificial combustibles, all things requisite for lighting, 
washing, cooking, seats, tables, cupboards, drawers, 
-hangings, curtains, mirrors, clocks, 
framed pictures, beds, hammocks, substitutes for wool 
and horsehair, all sorts of adjuncts to cleanliness, 
everything for the preservation and repair of furniture. 
In the articles of furniture, simplicity to be per ster 
with a certain degree of elegance. ‘The third depart- 
ment will exhibit specimens of clothing and under- 
clothing, and likewise of ordinary jewellery and the 
accessories of the toilet. The fourth department will 
present all kinds of food, including preserved meats, 
fruits, &c. ; to restore spoiled articles, easy 
tests of adulteration, purification of water, improve- 
ments and economisation in bread-making, &c. The 
fifth department will comprehend tools and instruments, 
and the means of preventing accidents. The sixth and 
last department will be devoted to the moral and 
intellectual requirements of families and individuals 
of the working-classes: materials used in domestic 
worship—such as religious books—and in education ; 
recreation in music, the cultivation of flowers, gym- 
nastics for all ages and both sexes, games and’ toys 
for the children. 

Now, it is impossible to consider all this without the 
intrusion of a certain feeling of the ludicrous; but we 
pray the reader to observe that the fault does not rest 
with the projects individually, which are all—with the 
exception, perhaps, of the anti-Malthusian one—praise- 
worthy. Why, then, if each is praiseworthy, does the 
aggregate provoke a smile? Because it presents to us 
the picture of a number of kind-hearted and intelligent 
individuals conspiring to enslave the minds of the 
working-classes, the objects of their sincere sympathy, 
and prevent them from ever attaining to the dignity 
of Su all such projects were 
carried out, what would be the condition of the 
working-man surrounded from his birth by an incom- 
prehensible power he is taught to call a society, or 
an institution, or an association, or a congress—rocking 
him in his cradle, forming him in infancy, prescribing 
his hours of labour, healing him when sick, providing 
him with recreation, establishing reading-rooms for 
his use, delivering lectures to him A all subjects 
of interest and —— cheapening his necessaries, 
recommending his food 


children. For our part, we desire to see work really | 


set upon golden feet. We wish to see the working- | 


man raised in intelligence and self-respect ; and we do ! 
not believe that wholesale codling is the way to accom. | 


plish this. All projects for the benefit of the 


that are literally the hands of the nation, should be | 


entered into with their own aid: their advice should 


be listened to with respect; their wishes, when prac- |, 


ticable and prudent, should receive kindly and neigh- | 
bourly aid; and as much as possible 
made agents in their own salvation. 


THE ROCKS AT LOW-WATER. 
IN TWO PARTS.—CONCLUSBION. 


they should be 


To our fancy, there are few scenes which give us such |, 


an idea of comfort and enjoyment as that with which 
the appearance of an English family sitting-room, at | 


about six or seven o’clock on a semi-autumnal evening, || 


presents us: the window open to a lawn clothed with 
that soft turf so peculiarly English that Mrs Beecher 


Stowe terms it ‘an English institution;’ its velvet || 


smoothness and verdure set off by masses of gorgeously 
tinctured flowers, disposed ‘in beds and curious knots,’ | 
or blooming profusely round the casement; within | 
the room, a brilliant small fire, for it is too cold to be | 
quite comfortable in the evening without that pleasant | 
companion—at least not unless the window were | 
closed, and that no one likes on so lovely an evening, | 
when the rays of the almost setting sun glint so 
brightly, and the air is so clear and pure. A small 
fire and an open window form the most delicious 
atmosphere—at once warm, dry, and invigorating; 
and nothing brightens a room so much as a pretty fire, | 
with a mixture of wood and good sea-coal. Then on | 
the tables here and there are well-grouped vases of | 
elegant flowers, perhaps with a few berries to shew the | 
season ; and on the table is ladies’ work ; and there are | 
books and desks—not in confusion, but in use—and | 
the walls are ornamented with well-stored book-shelves; 
and there is the piano open, and a girl seated at it 
amusing herself and her brother, who stands by her | 
side, catching from her lips the notes of a 


elders are lounging in their easy-chairs, each with a 
book ; and the little ones at play in one of the windows. || 


Such was the scene on which 
and I entered when, on the evening of our rocking- 
party, we joined the Delville family to share their 

abend-mahl, and examine afterwards the fruits of our 
morning’s excursion. 

There was one feature in this family-room I have 
omitted, and that was a long, low table in one of 
the windows, with a row of clean glasses, of different 
shapes and sizes, placed on it, all full of sea-water, and 
containing 


various living creatures, the denizens of the | be 


sea, many of which we had brought home with us ip 
the morning. 


the Misses Colquhon 
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} on the different governments to repeal every act which | or nothing? Is it to be expected that this working- | ‘We 
v man would be more grateful to his earthly providers | ¢we ar 
than men in general are to Divine Providence ? Is it || ala 
_. to be supposed that he would look upon the gratuitous | other 1 
: or half-gratuitous aid he received as anything more | we fou 
| than a matter of course—as a thing that is his right? I ham, « 
; Can it be hoped that his mind would acquire health and | busine 
strength from his being freed from all self-elevating |||) was ve 
work, from his being kept in a state of tutelage from |/ff\| many | 
: the crib to the grave? of our: 
& We think there can be but one answer to these our re 
: questions, and that a negative. Whatever may be | game : 
|| the need of the labouring-class for philanthropic help ||| could 
: and guidance, it cannot be doubted that to give it | hungry 
} them on such a scale would tend to dwarf their intel- |) perfect 
ligence and undermine their natural morale. They |} best ay 
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S| we are go giad you are come, for we are all starving, glance at their form and manners would reveal 
it ||| as I am sure you must be, and tea awaits us in the | fact. Seectdpcamaertlapetentag Galeamenalics 
is | other room.’ And to the dining-room we went, where | skeleton-like, with long slender bodies of 
re we found a plentiful board, spread with tea and coffee, | few joints, and wide sprawling limbs, set at remote 
? ham, eggs, fruit, &c.; and seating ourselves in a/| distances. And such limbs!” Well may he say such 
d business-like manner, a capital meal we made. It/| limbs. Look at those six hind-legs—if I may call 
ig was t; we had all so much to talk of, so | them so—how they cling round the point of the weed! 
m many little matters to tell, that the entire occupation | And then observe those strange bristled antenne that 
of our time and thoughts in the morning had prevented | stick out from the head, and the odd movement of the 
se our recounting, and all our minds were so full of the | creature’s front-legs, which make it look, as Emmy 
be game subject, that better companions for each other | says, as if it were kissing its hand.’ 
lp | could not have been found. And then we were so| ‘And do see what strange square-shaped sort of 
it | hungry, and the viands were so good! It seemed | pouches some of them have on the body, with four 
| perfectly delightful simply to eat and drink. But the | things like paddles, one at each corner! What curious 
ey best appetites fail after a time, and so did ours. So, | movements those fin-like paddles make!’ said Miss 
ilt || after we had ~_— concluded our meal, an adjournment | Colquhon. ‘Now, see that fellow making his way 
ly ||§)| was proposed; and going back to the drawing-room, | along the smoother part of the stem of the weed: he 
g- | our onan began to produce his specimens. moves exactly like the looper caterpillars—arching the 
do || ‘Now, young ones,’ said Mr Delville, ‘come you all | long legless part of his body into loops, as he catches 
m- || || here close to me, and “you shall see what you shall | hold with his fore-feet, and then brings up the hinder 
ss |) see.” Here, Emily, come close to me: Miss Oliphant | feet to meet them, and again throws himself forward. 
be ||§|| has seen the show before. There, Blanche, come sit | How very fast he goes! There, now; he has thrown 
ld on papa’s knee; and Ned, you can peep over my | himself off from the point of the weed, and dived to 
AC> |, shoulder. Now, little damsels, tell me what is the | the very bottom of the jar, looking — like a boy 
th- ||| funniest thing of all in the Zoological Gardens ?’ dashing head foremost into the sea from a 
be |) * Oh, the little lions with the dog,’ exclaimed Emily ‘There is one of the large red sort,’ said Mire 
Colquhon. 4 Delville ; ‘I can see his movements plainly without 
| ‘No, Emmy,’ replied Amy, ‘ that is not the funniest, | the lens. He is a fine handsome fellow, and so 
» | I think. It is curious and beautiful to see them so | vigorous! See how he dashes about from branch to 
happy together, but not funny.’ branch, and how curious those side-appendages are 

‘I know,’ lisped Blanche: ‘ith de monteys !’ that he has and waves about in the water!’ 

‘Ah, Mousie, that the thing. Now, look you here.| ‘Now, little ones,’ said Mrs Delville, ‘you take the 
ich Take this magnifier, and I will shew you a treeful of | glass with the monkeys to the window, and amuse 
ich “monteys.” They are so thick on it, that there is | yourselves there with them. Stay, Amy; there is a 

at scarcely room for them all to sit without jostling one | lens for you, and you can each peep in turn. Now, 
ng, |g) Smother.’ Miss Oliphant, I think I have something here you 
ith Fits of merry laughter ensued as one little girl| have not seen. Observe that long pinkish branch 
her || after another peeped through the magnifier into the | of horny-like substance, that grows parasitically on 
-: l glass jar of water, wherein was the branch of a many- | that stem of coralline: it is the Coryne squamata, a 
vet ||| coloured weed some six or eight inches high. | zoophyte of the greatest beauty and interest, although 
asly *O look, look! there’s one fellow has climbed on | not rare. If you examine the pillar from which the 
ots,” ||) another’s shoulders; and he’s bowing and kissing his | side-branches spring, you will see that it, as well as 
thin ||) hand as he rides along, like the Old Man of the sea on | the branches, is ringed with red, and hollow with some 
» be I the back of Sinbad the sailor! Now, there is one who | substance within them. This substance is the living 
sant |! sits on the topmost bough, looking like a man making | zoophyte; the horny case is its polypidom or dwelling- 
vere ||| a speech from a platform. It must be that Frenchman | place. Now, you see those clusters of little rose- 
ing, | whom we saw at Leamington—the one who danced on | coloured knobs which fringe those darker disks at the 
; 80 |) the tight-rope, and played such funny antics. He | points of the branches? Well, each of those fringed 
mall throws himself about just as he did when he made his | disks—some of which you see are round, others oblong, 
ious complimentary speech before beginning.’ and each differing from the other in shape—is a polype 
ing ; ‘And now, having finished his oration,’ said Mr | head; and those little points, with clubbed ends like 
fire, ||) Delville, ‘he takes a sudden leap, and, rushing over | the feelers of an echinus, which surround it, are the 
1 on ||) branch after branch, vaults on the back of his neigh- | tentacles or feeding-organs of that head. It is a sort 
s of |) bour, and off he rides. To be sure they are funny | of hydra: there are no less than nine heads to that 
r the |) animals. How they do swarm about the sprig of weed, | one animal, and each head furnished with from two to 
2 are |) for all the world like what I first compared them to | ten or twelve tentacles. These heads die out, and are, 
-and |) —a troop of on a tree! Do look, Miss | after a time, succeeded by new ones. When anew 
ives ; uhon.’ head is forming, you first perceive a little rose-coloured 
at it | ‘Why, there must be thirty or forty there,’ said she. | knob, which by degrees elongates; and a second, and 
her ‘Ah! more—a hundred at least, leaping, climbing, | then a third, appears; and so on, until the head is 
Te | |) gesticulating. There! now there are two or three | complete. If you watch, you will see their exqui- 
ith a swimming! 


} I never saw such very droll motions and 

i} ‘It is a species of caprella called the mantis 

shrimp, which swarms on the shore,’ replied Mr 

Delville. ‘Mr Gosse says they reminded him of the 

| spider-monkeys of South America. He says: “Its 

habit is to take a firm hold of the zoophyte (or weed) 


have |} with its hindermost feet, and to rear its long spectre- 
ne of |) like form in the free water through which it sways 
ferent backward and forward, catching with its singularly 
and fore-feet for any straggling prey that may 
of the | be passing exactly in the manner of that curious 
us ip insect, which in habit as well as in struc- 


| predaceous 
ture it so closely resembles..... One needs but little 


sitely graceful, though slow movements: each tentacle 
waves; the disk alters in form; that which was just 
now long and narrow, has, you see, become almost 
circular, and the one that was round has lengthened 
out into a mere strip. Now, see! how beautifully that 
fine large head waved on its slender stems, like a lady 
bending her swan-like throat, and oe and 
raising her beautiful head, the locks of her hair 
yielding to the motion.’ 

‘It is very beautiful,’ said I. ‘But look at that 
lovely little shadowy creature, that has just risen up 
amongst the stems of the coralline. What is it ?’ 

‘I am sure I do not know,’ replied Mr Delville. ‘I 
am always coming on something new, and have no idea 


> 
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The object of which spoke was a plume of the 
most exquisitely fringed feathers—at least, such they 
appeared to be. It was not above the sixth part of 
an inch in height, when fully expanded; but there 
was beauty enough in that small space to feed one’s 
eyes and one’s thoughts for hours. The plume consisted 
of twelve separate feathers. At first, they rose in a 


small jelly-like lump, which elongated gradually, and 


began to unfold at its point, when by degrees it assumed 
the form of a calmia blossom, and the hues of the 
rainbow. Its true colour I found to be flesh-colour ; 
but it caught the rays of light, and reflected them 
in so peculiar a manner, that in one position of the 
taper—for all these things were exhibited by placing 
an end of candle or a taper so as to throw its rays 
fully into the water—its tint was celestial blue; whilst 
in others, it was blue tipped with orange, yellow, white, 
rose-colour, and a dozen other dyes; but the full pure 
blue was ever the prevailing tint, when it borrowed 
any hue at all. With a touch of the glass, this delicate 
thing sunk down into its coralline bed, and then again 
rose in such shadowy guise, that one of our party 
compared it to ‘a thought,’ another, to ‘a dream ’— 
good comparisons both; for at one moment, like an 
undefined thought or a vision of sleep, it stood out 
apparently in a tangible and permanent form; and then, 
a shift of the light, and it became invisible, or a move- 
ment of the waters, and it was gone! From this same 
little field of coral-beads, itself not larger than an inch 
and a half square, rose three or four other little fairy 
flowers, consisting of eight arched and fringed petals, 
of snow-white mixed with olive-green, which rose from 
a little horny turret, looking much like a coronal of 
delicate fern-leaves. There were also some curious 
scarlet-fringed tubes appearing in pairs above the sur- 
face of the stone. ‘These were siphons of some boring- 
shell—the organs through which the animals which 
inhabit them respire—drawing in the salt-water 
with one, and forcibly expelling it, when its oxygen 
has been absorbed, through the other. Besides 
these, I perceived at least five or six other marine 
creatures all congregated in this little sheltering 
forest. 


Whilst Mr Delville and I, with some of the others 
of the party, were exploring our coralline-field, Mrs 
Delville had procured a high narrow glass, filled it 
with clear sea-water, and plunged in it a branch of 
that common coarse weed Fucus serratus. She now 
called me to her, and bade me look at the stems and 
leaves of the weed; I did so, and infinite was my 
delight at the objects which after a while rose to 
view. At first, I saw nothing but a roughish brown 
crust, which invested the whole stem, and lay in 
circular patches on the leaves of the fucus. After 
a very short time, however, I discovered small white 
jelly-like lumps, which by degrees rose, one after 

, and became spikes, from which shot up other 
spikes—as the inner tube of a telescope rises from 
= outer; but a slight movement of the table stopped 

iri expectation, for in an instant all the 
ps of which there were hundreds ype in every 
direction, disappeared on the instant, and nothing 
but the unsightly brown incrustation remained. 
Still I watched, and speedily was rewarded for my 
patience by seeing the spikes reappear, and push up 
much faster than they had done before, and in greater 
numbers; and soon the whole surface of the crust 
was covered with them; and as one by one they 
threw themselves open, and exhibited each about 
twenty ice-like tentacles, arranged in the form of a 
lamp-shade that is open, and turns back at the 
top, I thought I never had beheld so entrancing a 
ten a There were thousands of these lovely little 

ay, tens of thousands, all perfectly developed, 


‘at work throwing up their great, brown, hand-like 


and spouting from their fixed sites in the water, 
bending down their lily-like heads till they lay 
almost flat on the leaf, and then suddenly raising 
them, with every separate tentacle twinkling with the 
rapid motion with which the little creature whisked 
them about, no doubt capturing its tiny prey—those 
invisible particles of life, the infasoria, with which the 
waters so richly abound, and on which these delicate 
little creatures feed. This most elegant zoophyte is 
the Cycloum of Dr Johnston. It abounds 
on the weed at a little above low-water-mark; but 
few of those who frequent the shore see it, because 
they do not conceive that the rough dirty coating 
which covers the weed is the garden from which 
delicate flowers will spring at the touch of the fairy 
aqua. I counted thirty-eight of these exquisite little 
animals issue from a patch of crust not bigger than 
my nail. Their forms may be clearly seen without 
a lens, but of course not all the details I have given. 
Not liking Latin names where English ones can be 
adopted, we now always call these ‘ wine-glasses,’ they 
are so like good bell-shaped wine-glasses as they stand 
with their beautiful glassy tentacles erect on their 
slight stem. 

I was now recalled by Mr Delville, who would not 
be outdone, to look into his glass, in which he had 
placed a new object. This was a group of the sessile | 
barnacles or acorn-shells (Balanus cranchii), all hard |) 


fishing-nets wherewith to catch their supper. These | | 
were highly amusing; but we were all quite familiar | 
with their ways; and it was not to look at them I 
was summoned, but at some very beautiful zoophytes 
of different species which fringed the stone on which | 
the balani had fixed their habitation. There was on | 
one part a little amber-coloured mound closely covered || 
with regularly formed cells, something like honey- | I 
comb, but exceedingly minute, from each of which 
issued a group of amber tentacles, arranged somewhat 

in the form of my favourite wine-glasses. Then there | 
was another species, a sertularia, which stood up a || 
forest of little horny branches formed of compact cells, |) 

placed in two opposite rows. Some of the primary | 
stems were more than an inch long, with from each || 
side minor branches very regularly alternating—the | | 
whole plant looking like a little tree. From each of | 
the cells of the upper part of these side-branches stood || 
out little glassy stars, like minute jasmine blossoms, | 
only translucent and glittering. In many parts of the | 

stone rose single little honey-tubes, with white stars 

of somewhat the same character springing from their | 

points; but the most lovely and surprising of all the |! 
many varieties was a mass of pure white zigzag stems i 
and branches, almost fibrous, so slight were they, which | 
sent out at every point icy tassels, that shimmered and || 
glittered as they bent, and quivered their diamond- | 
like points in the water. The stone was like a little | 
garden of varied flowers, and these were almost like a | I 
bed of white — only of glassy transparency instead | 

of snowy hue. This pretty thing was the Laomedia | 


geniculata. 
But there was a shell on which the flowers, all of | 
one form—long and tubular like a long-blossomed lily— \ 
were not transparent: they were of a milk white; and || 
as they rose first in little white round lumps, and then | 
gradually lengthened out more and more until the tube || 
of the lily, fringed with from five to eight slightly 
formed petals, appeared, they were highly interesting 
and beautiful. This shell was the habitation of a 
small hermit-crab (Pagurus bernhardus). It was a 
large round snail-shell, and over _every part of its 
surface had grown 
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to give the shell the appearance of being clothed with 
long white fur. 

But now up came Miss Amy with a large glass-bell 
inverted, set in a wire-stand, and full of sea-water, in 
which swam two of the beautiful meduse we had 
captured in the morning. 

‘Papa, you promised to shew us something that 
would interest us with this,’ said she; ‘but look, the 
water is all dim!’ 

‘It looks like calves-feet jelly before it is flavoured,’ 
said Mrs Delville; and so it did; and before we could 
inspect the animal, Mr Delville was obliged to change 
the water, which, though perfectly clear when it was 
placed there, had been so imbued with the gelatinous 
exuvie of the meduse that it was nearly opaque, 
as was the clear water they substituted within a 
few minutes of its being placed in it. We had, how- 
ever, time to observe the graceful movements of the 
creature—its delicate-fringed margin, the tentacles of 
which were continually contracting and lengthening, 
sometimes depending nearly ha!f an inch from the 
margin, then drawn up close to it as the ring con- 
tracted and dilated, thus impelling the beautiful 
balloon onwards; the fringed and furbelowed pen- 
dants, four of which hang crosswise from the centre 
of the under part of the umbrella, also rising and 
falling, so as at one moment to hang low into the 
water, and at the next to be wholly invisible. 

*Come, follow, follow, follow—come, follow, follow 
me!’ sang Mr Delville, as he took up the glass vessel 
and went towards the door. 

‘Not to the greenwood-tree though, papa, I suppose,’ 
replied Amy singing. 

‘No, no, darling; rather to the domdaniel caverns 
under the roots of the ocean,’ replied he in a deep bass 
voice, as he led the whole party into a dark cellar-like 
room used for some household purposes, and, by the 
light of the single candle one of the party carried, 
certainly looked rather dismal. 

‘Now, out with the candle: we must have perfect 
darkness ;’ and having extinguished it, our friend 
began to beat the water wherein were the meduse 
with a bunch of twigs which he had brought for the pur- 
pose; and exquisite indeed was the sight. The vase 
seemed full of light; every twig shone with phosphor- 
escent fire; every drop of water seemed a diamond; 
and there, in the midst of the water, shone two circles 
of fire, the medusez themselves appearing in a garb of 
glittering beauty, circlets of light and glory. As Mr 
Delville beat more and more vigorously, inspired by 
the applause of the spectators, the exhibition became 
more and more beautiful: the drops of water which he 
dashed over in his zeal fell to the ground, glistening 
like glow-worms, and flashes of light flew about in 
every direction. 

‘Here, you see, we have the clue to the secret of 
that appearance which has so often puzzled and alarmed 
mariners and others: I mean the phosphoric lights which 
illuminate the waves of the sea at certain times. You 
may see the oars coated with fire as they emerge from 
the sea, and every drop that falls from them apparently 
a drop of fire. Nay, more, I have seen acres of water 
all like a sea of fire, and the ship’s keel as it passed 
through | make a fiery track behind it. The margin of 
the sea is all alight sometimes, each wavelet breaking 
with a fiery crest; and all this beautiful effect arises 
from the multitudes of zoophytes and meduse which 
throng in the waters, especially the latter; for though 
the specimens we have are so large, there ‘are myriads 
in the sea no bigger—ay, not half so big—as a pea, 
and myriads more invisible to the naked eye. What 
a wonderful idea does this give us of the extent of 
creation, of the wondrous working of Him 


Who planned, and reared, and still upholds a world 
So clothed in beauty for rebellious man !’ 


‘But now, come back to pleasanter quarters,’ said 
Mrs Delville ; ‘and you, my pet lamb, must go to your 
bed: it is an hour after my Blanche’s usual time.’ 

So Blanche being dismissed, and Amy having a little 
extension of leave accorded her, in compliment to her 
little friends, we all returned to light, and warmth, 
and pleasant chat without reluctance; for beautiful 
as was the phosphorescence, it was but a cold glitter, 
and we were glad to exchange it for the true and 
cheering glow of the fire, and the enlivening beams 
of the lamp. 

‘And now, I think we have had science enough for 
one evening,’ said our host; ‘and J vote for a game of 
romps with my young playmates before we part.’ 

‘But, at, PAPA, said Ned, ‘ first give us the riddle you 
promised 

‘Oo yes, the riddle, the riddle!’ was echoed from 
one to another. 

‘Well, the riddle you shall have, and then let me 
have a good game of “ Puss in the Corner,”’ replied Mr 
Delville—‘ I do Jove Puss in the Corner !’ 

‘Oh, papa!’ and ‘Oh, Mr Delville!’ said one and 
another of the little ones—‘ do you really mean it ?’ 

‘Yes, I do, saucy children!’ replied Mr Delville. 
‘Do you think that because I have gray hairs on my 
head, and a few scraps of learning in it, that I am 
never to have a bit of fun? You will see whether 
you or I shall play the best. So now for my riddle: 


To my first the earth 
Alone gives birth— 
Man, bird, and beast all feed on it. 
My second’s the daughter 
Only of water, 
Nor bird nor beast will eat a bit ; 
No creature but man—it suits his taste 
To devour what the brutes only trample and waste. 
Then as to my whole—there is little doubt 
You may see it now if you look about ; 
Though always silent aud motionless, 
It’s easily seen, you will confess ; 
But often it runs round the room where you sit 
Whole days without your observing it, 
And at night, by the bed where its owner sleeps, 
Unheard and unseen its watch it keeps. 


Now guess that who can,’ said Mr Delville, ‘ while 
the bairns and I have our game ;’ and in a moment the 
room resounded with ‘Puss! puss! bring me a little 
water,’ accompanied with an immense clatter of feet, 
and voices shouting and laughing as if they had been 
nursing their strength all day for an evening romp. 
Some of us, however, were too much fatigued with our 
scramble on the rocks to undertake any further 
exertion, and we meanwhile sat in a group studying 
the riddle, and concocting an answer, which, as some 
of our readers may not be such good guessers as some 
of our party, we shall venture to give them in the form 
in which it was presented to Mr Delville at the close of 
his gambols : 

To corn the earth 

Alone gives birth— 

The food of bird, beast, and man. 
Jack Frost in a trice 
Turns the water to ice, 
And then let him eat it who can! 
Then your whole—why, look round you, and up, 
or in bed, 
A cornice you'll usually find round your head. 


And now, having agreed, nem. con., that a trip to the 
rocks at low-water afforded more pleasure, both at the 
time and afterwards, than pacing up and down the 
promenade arrayed in fine clothing; and that it tended 
more to health, both of body and mind, than the 
aforesaid diversion; and that we were all resolved, 
as Mr Pepys expresses it, with regard to his point- 
lace ruffles and lappets, that rocking and boating 
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shall ‘ be our great expense,’ both in time and money, 
for the summer, we part and return to our homes, to 
find that such employments have yet one other benefit 
annexed to them, that of going far to insure a 


night’s rest ; for none sleep so sound, or wake so bright, 
as those who spend as great a portion of their time 
as duty and bodily strength allow in the open air, and 
amidst the lovely scenes of nature wherewith our 
Creator has so richly endowed this fair and beautiful 
earth. 


HAKODADL 


Wute the public mind has been absorbed in the affairs 
in Europe for some years past, events have been taking 
place in the further east of no small interest and 
importance, for the result may be to bring a people 
who for two hundred years have shut themselves up 
within the limits of their own shore, once more into 
communication with the rest of the world. It is, 
indeed, not much we have gained as yet; nevertheless, 
let us be thankful for it. It is the thin end of the 
wedge inserted. We shall obtain more by and by. 
Many of our readers are doubtless aware, that 
within the last few years attempts have been made 
to establish some kind of intercourse with the inha- 
bitants of the Japan Islands. The jealousy of the 
rulers, however, thwarted all our efforts, till un- 
warrantable cruelty having been exercised towards 
some shipwrecked sailors of the United States, their 
government determined to exact a treaty for the 
security of its own subjects in the name of our common 
humanity, and to compel, if necessary, acquiescence in 
its demands. A treaty was obtained by the firmness 
of the commissioners employed, whose arguments were 
ably supported by the presence of a frigate or two 
bristling with cannon, and a gentle reference to the 
ultima ratio both of kings and republics. The terms 
of the treaty are very restricted, and scarcely grant 
more than permission for vessels to enter the harbour 
of Hakodadi, and purchase whatever may be necessary 
for their provisionment. But to the fortuitous circum- 
stances of the war, we are still further indebted for 
an extended acquaintance with this recluse people, 
no less than seventy-two British and American ships 
having ——- the port during the last year. 
Hakodadi, the port in which we are particularl 
interested, is situated on the south-east coast of the 
island of Yesso, in the province or principality of 
Matsmai. A yon peer 4 bay, running four or five 
miles inland, an 
strip of rocks, forms a secure and spacious harbour. 
Here, owing to t this natural breakwater, boats of all 
shapes and sizes ride safe from the huge billows of the 
Pacific, which, outside, mers upon the beach after a 
roll of several thousand miles. On the south of this 
bay lies the town, close upon the water, along which 
extends a line of quays, crowded in fine weather 
with fishing-boats and junks. Behind rises an amphi- 


from his friend the commodore to accompany the 
squadron. The invitation was accepted, and we are 
glad of it. Captain Whittingham seems to be a man 


good | of quick observation, and capable of wielding the pen 


as well as the sword, and to have had opportunities of 
observation in these islands afforded to few Englishmen 
before him. The results of his experience we have in 
an interesting volume, from which we borrow a few 
sketches of Japanese life.* 

When the squadron appeared off Hakodadi, a great 
deal of ceremony had to be gone through before either 
officers or men could land. The harbour-master had 
to be introduced to the commodore, and the commodore 
to the governor, or rather the | governor, 
illness or official etiquette preventing so high a per- 
sonage as the governor from paying his respects to 
only a commodore. The lieutenant-governor, however, 
made no difficulty; but obeying orders, visited the 
flag-ship in a ga or barge propelled by twenty 
oars, and attended by a procession of boats decorated 
with black and white flags—the colours of the Japanese 
ensigns. As the boats glided over the water, the boat- 
men chanted a rude monotonous strain, and in the 
gondola held erect a long spear, the steel head of which 
was covered with leather, to indicate the rank of the 
visitor. When he rose to clamber up the sides of the 
frigate, the men in his boat made obeisance in true 
Persian style, by throwing themselves on their faces, 
or bending so low as almost to become prostrate. 

A day or two after, this complimentary visit of the 
Japanese authorities was returned by the English. 
The commodore and his party landed at a pier con- 
structed of hewn stone, arranged together without 
cement or mortar, and were conducted to an adjoining 
house. A flight of half-a-dozen steps or so lead to a 
chamber where they were met by some minor officials, 
and regaled with tea while waiting for the governor 
himself, who, it appears, is descended from the family 
of Ziagoon. The windows of the room had no glass; 
but instead, panes, if the term may be used, of whity- 
brown paper were stretched across a wooden frame. 
On the outside, wooden shutters were erected to keep 
out the wind and the rain. The floors were covered 
with thick mats, two deep, upon which the Japanese 
think it profanation to tread with their shoes on; 
they therefore take them off whenever they enter a 


Y | temple or a house. The Japanese are fond of quietude | 
this enables thtm to indulge their 


and silence, 
passion to the full. 
When the interview was over, a few curious spirits, 


of which number was Captain Whittingham, were || 


desirous of seeing something of the town and its 
inhabitants. Accordingly, they obtained permission to 


take a stroll; but as soon as they had got outside the | 
wooden barriers of the custom-house, they were | 


attended by police, who advanced a little ahead of 
them, and made signs to the people to close their doors 
and windows. However, the police do not appear to 
have nang very strict or severe, for no sooner had the 
eg ape than windows and doors were thrown 

opens the people rushed out, and thus the intentions 
the authorities were frustrated. The streets which 
our countrymen traversed were wide, clean, and 
regular. 
timber, connected by deal laths, and lined with strips 
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become rugged and barren, and break out in peaks i 
bold as ‘the castled crag of Drachenfels.’ Between | 
the sea and the town the ground is low, fertile, and 
well cultivated, and studded with villages and farms | of birc ~ A Fustic gallery, or veranda, ran along ||| 
nestling amid trees. Beyond these, again, a long ridge | the whole length of it. The roofs were formed of Sol 
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gardening from the Japanese. Within an area of 
eighty feet by fifty, were crowded dwarfed trees of 
various kinds, miniature rocks, streams, paths, bridges, 
and beds of flowers. 

The Japanese are short and robust, with dark 
complexions and small black eyes turned obliquely 
somewhat compressed, and their lips protruding; in 
all these one on they display the features’ of the 
Mongolian race. The women, or rather the girls, are 
generally pretty, with full forms, fair skins, rosy 

bright with the glow of health, eo | 


and growth. Until married, which is at a very early 
age, they possess teeth of exquisite whiteness; but 


and on occasions of festivity enjoy themselves 
| merrily, both sexes dancing and drinking until all get 
| intoxicated. Few beggars or cripples were to be seen 
in the streets, but many persons suffering from some 
ophthalmic disease ; in some cases, indeed, the patient 

had lost the use of one eye. 
As the heat in summer is very great and the cold 
in winter severe at Hakodadi, we find the costume of 
inhabitants very different at these two seasons of 
one It is scarcely necessary to refer to that 
the lower classes during the summer months, 
make it as scanty as possible—a robe and a 
pair of drawers, or, in many instances, a strip of cloth 
; whilst the children run about in a state of 


the gayest nouveautés and newest fashions of the 
Japanese capital, the material principally being drab- 
coloured crapes of thin semi-transparent texture. In 
| the winter, robes of cotton, with thick petticoat 
| trousers, are worn to keep out the cold. The officials, 
| however, use silk, and wear on their feet woollen or 
cloth socks, with a separate compartment for the great 
toe, and shoes made of straw, and fastened by thongs 
of white cord or plaited straw. When the Japanese 
sit, or rather squat, they place themselves, according 
to European ideas, in a most awkward posture. Their 
knees are bent, and they repose—if repose they 
| ean—on the soles of their feet, which they conceal, 
according to the etiquette of the country, in the folds 
| of their robes or petticoat trousers. The effect of this 
mode of sitting is to enlarge the knee-joints into a 
state of actual*deformity, and to impede locomotion. 
The feudal feeling is very strong in Japan, and 
the contempt expressed by the aristocracy and red- 
tapists for a merchant or tradesman, is worthy of a 
noble of the ancien régime, or the government officials 
of any other time. A merchant, for example, cannot 
aspire to the honour of wearing two swords or a silk 
petticoat. If he be rich enough, he may purchase the 
privilege of wearing one sword. 

The Japanese abjure all animal food, or, as the 
British vegetarian would say, flesh-meats; consequentl 
there is no Smithfield at Hakodadi, and no butchers’ 
shops. There are, however, fishmongers in abundance, 
for though the people object to putting beasts to death, 
they do not extend their objection to killing fish. 
Soles, mackerel, trout, and grilse appear to form their 
principal piscine diet; but, doubtless, this depends 
upon the season. Beans, pease, sweet-potatoes, gigantic 
radishes, carrots, and tomatos are amongst the vege- 
tables cultivated. Some of the pears they grow attain 
to the size of turnips, but are watery and tasteless. In 
a temple near the custom-house, a kind of bazaar had 
been fitted up, to tempt the purses of the foreigners. 
Lacker-ware of the purest and rarest colours, for 
which Japan is celebrated, light and transparent 


y | of every cottage, may explain the cause of there being 


china, curious and quaint old jars, little cabinets, fans, 
silks, and gauzes, were all arranged in seductive order, 
and invited our tars to 

The state of medical science and religious knowledge 
is very backward in Japan. Religion is a form of 
Buddhism ; medicine consists simply in applying the 
sound of a drum. If the patient, for example, is 
suffering from a headache, the operator, a female, 
places the drum close to the ear, and drums away, 
accompanying herself every now and then with a low 
droning song. The object of this treatment is to 
awaken the good deity, if he be asleep, or propitiate 
the offended demon, who, it is believed, is in active 
occupation. Only youth and a strong constitution can 
sustain the patient under such a cure. In some of the 
temples, the beams, pillars, and girders are covered 
with the figures of beasts and birds nearly as large 
as life, finely carved, whilst in different parts are 
distributed numerous idols. Near the altar, large 
bronze jars are kept filled with votive-sticks of a 
fragrant compound. Propitiatory offerings of fish and 
Trice are daily brought by the laity, and spread before 
the deity. As the light only enters by the veranda, 
and the pillars and beams are dark, the interior gene- 
rally wears an aspect of great solemnity. The thick 
treble-laid straw-mats with which the floor is strewed 
destroy the sound, and the priest and the suppliant 
glide about like shadows. 

Our friends, however, did not confine their strolls to 
the town. On one occasion, they rowed up a river 
away from Hakodadi, and landed in the midst of a 
country which reminded them of the pleasant scenery 
and home-views of England. Level and straight roads, 
with hedgerows on either side, led off in different 
directions. Along the hedges ran streams, planted with 
willow-trees, and on their green banks grew sweet and 
fragrant flowers. Thatched cottages—the farmsteads 
of the rustics—running back several hundred feet from 
the high-road, peeped out occasionally from among a 
forest of fruit-trees ; they were roughly built of aa. 
Sometimes a house with elegantly papered windows, a 
garden rich in curiously trimmed dwarf-trees and 
shrubs, and a plentiful supply of firewood, indicated 
@ more prosperous proprietor or the patriarch of a 
family. Low, rough, wiry ponies roamed about over 
the rich fallow ground. The natives were clad in long 
gray robes, and wore sandals of straw or high wooden- 
clogs. The plough they used was of very primitive 
construction, being simply a large two-pronged fork, 
which they worked by the hand. Everywhere were 
signs of health and contentment. The plump, rosy- 
cheeked peasants would have been hospitable, and 
done the honours of their table to the ‘ Englishee,’ but 
the regulations of the police forbade it. Notwith- 
standing, the peasant-girls never withdrew their laugh- 
ing faces from the windows, and on some occasions 
encountered the strangers on the road. The position 
of the women here, as, in all half-civilised countries, 
is much depressed: they labour in the fields, and 
do all the drudgery of the house; and this, added to 
the fact that swarms of children throng the threshold 


but two eras in the existence of the Japanese women 
—childhood and old age. 

Such are a few pictures of the country and the people 
of Japan, as exhibited by the specimens afforded in the 
neighbourhood of Hakodadi. It is a long while since 
an English artist was on the spot to sketch from life; 
there is reason to hope so great a time will not elapse 
before another visit is paid; in fact, there is no doubt 
that English vessels are at the present moment in the 
harbour, and availing themselves of the intercourse 
recently established. By a judicious use of the footing 
we have obtained, our intercourse may lead to still 
greater results, for there seems to be no reluctance 
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communicate with us. Firmness, however, is required | noble-looking, with so grand a head that it should 
from our government. The Japanese authorities will | have grown upon a colonel’s shoulders at the least, |! 
yield just as they are pressed, and no further. By a| Nobody thought anything of Myra’s fretting when 
proper exercise of our influence, we do not hesitate to | Carl went away with the waving banners and the gay 
express our belief, that within ten years an English- | music, for they had always been companions =~ 
man may roam about in the interior of the country, as | friends; but even her admirers never imagined tha 
much at liberty, and with as much security, as he | the gay, handsome young soldier would have fo 
does in any other part of the globe. of plain, simple Myra for a mistress. Nor did the 
' good dame or the farmer suspect the depth of her 
grief, for they said: ‘Cheer up, my lass! Our friend 
MYRA’S WISH. is worth two dead men. Doubtless, when the war is 
over, he will marry a wife, and come to live here, so 
& FAIRY TALE. that thou wilt often see him again.’ Then Myra used || 
Loxe before the snow falls, they When the} to smile in her heart at the secret she stored up || 
chrysalis lies hidden under the -wall; when | so proudly there; and the father and mother talked 
the dormouse rolls himself up in his snug warm | together of all the young farmers, and which of them || 
house, and falls asleep; when the swan flies to the | they would like for their son-in-law. 
warm south; when the north wind plucks the red| Winter and summer had come and gone twice, but 
leaves from the forest-trees; when the logs are/| Carl had not yet returned. Death was gathering in 
stacked in the wood-yard, and the house-mother | his harvest from many a battle-field, but his friends |) 
shuts her door against the chill—then they are no| had heard of him many times—how he was well and 
longer seen—then they go, whither? Shall I tell you | rising, and thinking of the happy time when peace || 
where the south wind goes—or the summer-light-| would conduct him home. Whenever the postman 
ning—or where the birds and winged insects repair? | rode through the village with news from the war, there 
I only know that in the keen blasts and driving | was a great hubbub, for most people had some friend 
snow they are not seen. But when the tender | they cared for there; and, you may be sure, the girls || 
green leaves burst out from the little cottony | liked to hear of the gallant young soldiers, and to 
buds where they lie swathed up; when the advance-| shrug their shoulders at their tarry-at-home lovers. | 
guard of the flowers, the crocus, shoots up his spear | After one of these letters, Mademoiselle Thekla used 
through the hard earth, and the primrose and violet | for days to dart glances of contempt from her beautiful || 
spring out joyfully on the banks; when the birds| eyes at every young man she saw. ‘I will be an 
begin to twitter on the thatch—then they I am talking | officer’s lady,’ she would say: ‘my husband shall wear | 
of return. This is, in my country. Some say there | a fine feather and laced coat, and have his sword by || 
are now no Fairies in the lands over the sea; but| his side. Never will I be a farmer’s wife, to mind the |. 
there are many still in mine, and although the rich | hens and go to market!’ And Carl’s aunt, ard Myra’s || 
towns-people, who live in great houses, cannot see| mother, and all the good wives who had not sons, || 
them, in the villages they are well known, and/| would answer: ‘Ah, mam’selle, Carl and thou wert | 
every peasant could tell you endless stories of them:| born for one another—he is so handsome, and thou || 
of the wicked Trolls who live down in the mines, | such a beauty. When he comes home, we shall have | 
like old misers watching their treasure; of the | the wedding.’ Then Mademoiselle Thekla used to | 
elf-maidens who are like some I have seen myself, | toss her pretty head saucily, and the colour would fly 
with fair smiling faces, but who are all hollow, and | up into her face as she said: ‘Carl! it is always Carl! 
who dance on the hill in the moonlight; of Niss| I am weary of him!’ But in her heart she liked 
the friendly house-spirit, and of Neck, who sings | nothing better than to hear of this gay young bride- 
sweetly to his golden harp beside his fountain. For | groom, for he was by this time quite a hero. I cannot || 
they are of all sorts, just as in human societies, bad | count the number of hard-fought fights he had been 
and good fairies. Ah! it must be a fine sight, one| in, and brave and generous in them all, as a good |! 
of their festivals in their own house, raised on red | soldier should be. So every account of him said; and 
pillars under the hill, where they hold their revels so} his old aunt, the minister's widow, used to read 
gaily all through the summer-night. But it was not | these letters to Thekla with as much pride as if her 
thus Myra Answeck saw them. boy had been the general who rode at the head of 
It is in fairy tales always the beautiful maiden to | the army to win the battle. You may be sure that 


whom these gay little creatures come, or to that ugly | if mademoiselle had not a great fortune beside her I 
wicked elder sister whom I remember so well in my | beauty, all these old gossips would not have been so || 
childhood, and whom they visit to chastise; but Myra | anxious for the match, for the third person ever woos || 


was neither the beautiful maiden nor the ugly wicked | the dowry, and sees only charms in what the maiden 
elder sister. Had she been handsome, she would | can bring; and Thekla had inherited a fine sum from |, 
not perhaps have had so many friends amongst her| the old grandfather, with whom she had lived so | 
young companions, and the look of happy govd-| many years in the capital, that she had almost as 
nature that lit up her face might have been lost| many accomplishments as the young baronesses them- | 
in the splendour of other charms; and had she been | selves. But it was not her money the young men 
ugly, the young men would not have listened so| thought of; they saw only her radiant bloom and © 
complacently to their elders’ advice, when they said: | her brilliant eyes, her ravishing smile and her fine 
*Myra will make thee a good wife, my son; she} shape; and there was not one that did not buzz ant 
will have a pretty fortune when the farmer dies;| hover about her, as the bees gather, and circle, and 
and she is so amiable.’ No elder told this to Carl; | buzz about the sweetest rose in the garden. They 
it lay in his heart a great many years, from the | were in no small consternation when it was said that _ 
time when they were children at _— in the woods; | Carl was soon coming home—for what chance has any 
but he did no know it. It was when he was going | man against a hero who wears a laced coat! But I 
i think the girls were all glad, for they hoped now that _ 
Thekla would marry, and no longer steal away their — 
lovers’ hearts. 
And now the feast of St John had come, when 
the maiden tries her innocent charms, and when the _ 
young men endeavour to find favour in, their beloved’ ? 
him—so| eyes. Then they dance and laugh, and have ‘| 
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thousand sports; and it is said even the hill-people 

then hold their rejoicings like the mortals. Then you 
may hear the ringing of the silver bells under the 
ground, and the sound of fairy music and merry voices 
rise to the upper world, and mingling with the mirth 
of the villages. And thus they say it has been on 
this day in the world ever since the birth of him 
who heralded good tidings, and announced the coming 
Hope to every creature. 

How grand and beautiful Mademoiselle Thekla 

|| looked! Her dress was of fine shot silk, that glanced 

in the sun like the plumage of a foreign bird; her 

mantelet was of the newest fashion, and her bright 
|| golden earrings shone out from her masses of silky 
| hair like light from behind the clouds. Oh, but she 
| was a fashionable young lady, and looked like a 
|| princess amongst them all; and the mothers more than 
| ever kept saying: ‘It is a pity Carl does not see thee 
| to-day !’ 

Myra had no fine clothes: her gown was of flowered 
| chintz, and her apron of muslin, and her earrings 
| the same her mother had given her when she was 
| confirmed ; but worse than that—she had no beauty. 
Her eyes did not sparkle, her face was not fair, nor 
| did she move with the stately grace of a young queen. 
| were twenty prettier girls than she in the 
|| village, and they all looked dull and plain beside made- 
|, moiselle; what must she be, then! ‘When he sees 
| her,’ thought she, standing apart, and with her heart 
swelling with envious admiration, ‘then he will care 
| no more for me—he will love her, as they all do: she 
will be his wife. Oh that I was dead! I will run away, 
and he shall never hear of me again. Oh, Carl, Carl!’ 
So poor Myra, trembling and sick in her jealous 
passion—it was the first time she had ever felt this 
| cruel fever—presently crept to her little bedroom, and 
i omy herself into the darkness, sobbed herself to 


How brightly the moon shone into the chamber, with 
a sort of shifting brilliancy, as if it was rippling in over 
the white floor and the snowy coverlet! How sweetly 
| the low distant music sounded !—not the least like the 
| loud coarse noise of fiddle and drum that Myra had 
| heard from the musicians on the green. Still half 
| sleeping, she raised her head ; she sat up; she listened 
| to the faint delicate strain, and as she listened, her 
| tears flowed afresh. She was faithful to her grief. Then, 
| through her tears, she saw the moon’s rays as if they 
had been glorious rainbows; she saw the dew-drops 
on the vine round her window sparkle like diamonds ; 
| she saw a tiny shining figure standing on the threshold 
| of her casement, and looking in on her. How shall 
| I describe this little figure to you? for, alas! alas! 
| I have never seen a fairy. I live where they will not 
| let themselves be visible—in a street of houses where 
carts and carriages pass rattling by, and where no blade 

of grass springs between the flags of the footpath— 
far away from the enchanted fountain, from the shady 
| forest, from the soft springy moss that gathers undis- 
| turbed round the ancient trees. But I have often pic- 
tured them to myself. In fragrant flower-bells, in the 

| delicate hues of the sea-shell, in the wondrous colouring 
| of the humming-bird, in the gay innocence of children, 


in a thousand things fresh from the Master’s liand, I 
have seen, as you may yourself, such beauty as is 
attributed to these little beings; and by those who 
have seen them, too—by those who should know—by 
| the very one who told me the story of Myra’s Wish. 
|| This fairy had wings—on that I must insist—or how 
could she have flown hither and thither? She wore a 
tall cap; she bore a littie wand or sceptre in her hand ; 
|| and she had so pleasant and good-humoured a little 
face, that Myra, after her first surprise, was no more 
startled than if a bird was standing at her window, 
although she knew her visitor was one of the 
people. 


*And what is the matter, Myra?’ said she—in a 
small voice, to be sure, but quite’ distinctly, and in as 
friendly a way as if she had been a neighbour pausing 
to make her greeting. 

‘It is nothing, madam,’ said Myra with a half-sob, 
and thinking surely she must be dreaming; but 


no—tick, tick, tick, tick! went steadily the old clock — 


at the stair-head. She could see a great big beetle-fly 
droning past her window at the very moment, and 
could feel that the tears were still running over her 
hot cheeks. 


‘Nothing! O fie!’ said the little visitor quite | 


sharply. 


‘The sun was hot, and my head ached,’ said Myra — 


—telling the truth, you see, but not quite all. 


‘I have been by many maidens’ pillows,’ said the | 


spirit, ‘and they dreamed of their loves, and smiled; 
but you, you dream of Carl, and weep.’ 

Certainly she was a knowing fairy! There was 
no use in trying to hide anything from her; you might 
have told that from her little, comical, sly face, as she 
perched herself on the foot of Myra’s bed. 

*O good little madam,’ cried she, with a fresh burst of 
tears, ‘I pray you to forgive me, but I cannot help it: 
I love him so much ; and Ihave but now found out that 
he cannot care for me.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ says Mrs Fairy; ‘ and, Pray, why not ?’ 
But she knew all the time as well as you do. . 

‘T have no right to think of him,’ said Myra mourn- 
fully. ‘I would I were dead, when he returns; for 
then would he remember me as ever beautiful; but 
now, when he sees me, he will hate me. 
hate me, and take delight in Thekla’s fairness!’ 

‘Myra Answeck,’ said the fairy with as much 
sternness as if she had been a giantess seventeen feet 
high, ‘I am ashamed of you to cry for such a toy. Hast 
thou not a good name and health, dear friends, and 
food and raiment? Beauty is a great gift, but a 
dangerous one, my daughter: it is ever the brightest 
flower that is plucked, and the gayest butterfly the 
child pursues; and in a century of years or so, which 
will be the fairest, Thekla or thou?’ 

But Myra still wept for her lover’s sake. 

She was aroused by the cool night-air playing upon 


her face, as the water ripples up against the bows | 
O wonder! yonder in | 
the distance lay the village, and the farmer’s white | 
house gleaming in the moonlight. Swiftly, swiftly | 


of the boat upon the river. 


was she going—not walking, not flying, but moving 
as the bird moves when he folds his wings to reach the 


earth; and on before her lightly sped her spirit-guide. — 


And ‘O whither do we go?’ said Myra in a great fear. 

‘Thou shalt see—thou shalt see,’ said the fairy, 
looking back and nodding her little head encouragingly. 
‘I will but shew thee some I know of, and then will 
we return.’ 

Oh, but it-was a rapid journey! By many a place 
where the hill-folk held their gambols; through the 
forest, over the river, past the villages, without a 


Oh, he will 


pause, until they came within the city-gates, and up © 


to a grand mansion, larger than the 
itself. You may be sure they did not knock at the 


parish-church 


door, but entered as the light enters. Myra had never — 


seen such a palace before. The carpets were of velvet, 
and the hangings of silk; and there were great tall 
mirrors in which she tried to see herself, but the 
glass had no reflection for her, and only shewed her 


the stately furniture, and the grand pictures upon | 


the walls, and the figure of the white-haired man who 
paced sadly and slowly up and down. Willingly 
would she have lingered to look round at all the 
splendours ; but her guide passed on into a room quite 
as grand as those they had left, but where the light 
burnt dim, and where there were the tokens of the 
sick-chamber. The sick-nurse sat in her easy-chair 

and slumbered, and the patient lay with her wasted 
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hands outside the clothes; but a linen cloth covered | came and went. And now they were thrown back 
her face, so that it was only from her low moans | wide—a great stream of light shone upon the pave- 
Myra knew she was awake; for although the sufferer | ment, and a crowd struggled out into the street; 
was coming very near the spirit-world, she could not | then many voices filled the air in foul oaths, and 
see those who stood beside her, nor the tears that | drunken shrieks, and mad laughter; and the revellers 
rose to Myra’s pitying eyes as she traced the emaciated | swayed to and fro, and then fell into a ring to see and 
helpless figure. As they looked, the sound of the | cheer the fine sight in the centre. Oshame! Two 


the face-cloth. . 
it was worse than death, that hideous 
*Kind, good nurse, 

Myra no more. 
the light shone high above their heads in the sick- 
room: they were again upon their journey. 

* Oh, she recover, madam?’ said Myra, for her 
heart ached for this afflicted one; but all the 
said was, ‘Health is a great gift, Myra;’ and 

Myra hung her head abashed. 

Into a poor quarter, where the old wooden houses 

and tumbling down, they came. The 


i 


narrow streets rose up to shut out the broad heavens 
Alas! to how many that dark ugly 
uts out a sight of heaven itself! This house, 

where now they stopped, had no need of bolts or bars, 
had left, for there was nothing within 
the thief, nor was there even the knocker on 
for the only ones who came were Want and 
Misery, and they lived here as the other inmates, and 
to raise the latch to enter. Up the dark 

which creaked not beneath their tread, 
into the topmost room. Truly Want 
and could not go further, so had 
; still all was decent. The floor was clean ; 
was set a broken mug with a few 
wers, was bright ; the bed upon the floor, where 


see better the work at which she toiled; and Myra’s 


first thought, as she looked, was of Carl, for were 
they not the fine laced jackets of the soldiers the girl 
sti 


light upon it made quite a picture in the poor chamber 
This workwoman, thus struggling for to-morrow’s bread 
through the night, might have been young or pretty, 
but you saw only her thin fingers, her pale face, and 
her heavy eyes. Presently she puts down the cloth. 
She is not weeping; O no! she is too well used to it. 
It is that bright fine colour is killing, killing 
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women strugyling, fighting, scratching, and biting, 
wild beasts let loose. One of these unhappy 
in her first youth, younger than Myra, more 
than Thekla. Truly it was fine sport for the 
stand round and applaud these tigresses, mad 
blood and drink, and to watch their torn clothes, 
bleeding faces, their di 
handfuls ! 


Tee 


3; never again will I complain!’ 
‘We must soon part, Myra,’ said her guide; ‘is 
there no one you would look a bring 
back to the village?’ And before Myra had time 
pronounce the dear name, the fairy nodded and 


longer to write of this journey than it took them to 
make it. Faster and faster! By farms and mills— 


vast masses of water, heaving and surging, they speed ; 
but Myra knows no fear—she goes to see the beloved 
one. And now the moon has set, and it is dark, 
although the dawn is at so that Myra cannot 
distinguish clearly the objects that surround her as 
they slacken their speed. She can only see a wide 
plain covered with dark indisti 
distinct from the earth or the sky. 
shine lights, and now and then a voice breaks the 
stillness of the night; but Myra’s heart has already 
told her they are the camp and the battle-field that 
lie before her. Now they pass the baggage-wagons, 
and now the long line of tents—now by a great multi- 
tude of and horses resting as they may—now by 
groups of good fellows sleeping, eating, drinking—now 
by the great guns drawn into position, and resting 
also until they shall thunder out their discord in the 
morning. So they come to a small knot of comrades 
sitting around the watch-fire, and talking of the 
morrow; and there sits Carl, nobler, handsomer than 
ever, with his face set with the earnest resolute look 


of those who must look death in the eyes before long. | 


O how Myra longed to speak to him one word—to 
touch him, to let him know that she stood beside him! 
‘Bah! it grows chill,’ said one of them; ‘for my 
begins. Here, drink, 
brother, to the good cause, and the girl you love best.’ 
And Carl rose and uncovered his head, as he drank 
good God bless her!’ said he 
me 


Then the loud roll of the drum rose from that great 
sea of men, and the-trumpet’s call was still ringing in 
Myra’s ears as it all faded under the dawning light, 
and she 
her guide pausing to bid her farewell before they 


=> 


he be spared? Shall I see him once more? O tell 
me this before we part!’ 
And the fairy answered: ‘Cheer thee, child; Carl 


herself again upon her bed at home, and |) 
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those brisk, good housewives that love to 
and must be quickly obeyed; so her daughter 
not li longer with her pleasant thoughts, 
rose hastily, and, without casting even a glance at 
little mirror, ran below. The farmer had already 
finished his breakfast, and was now setting out to 
market ; and Myra had to run all the way down to the 
garden-gate to say: ‘Good-day, my father,’ before she 
could overtake him. Then he nodded in his slow, 
solemn way, for he had not many words, and stared at 
her, as if he was to find out something; nor 
did he say anything, but turned and turned to look 
after her curiously, as she stood watching him from 
the gate, until the winding of the road hid him. 

There were one or two of the farm-labourers 


eyes 2 
* What is it ?’ thought Myra. ‘Perhaps, in my haste, 
I have fastened up my hair awry.’ But she was so 


| light-hearted, that the next moment she had forgotten, 
_ and was tripping gaily into the kitchen, where Dame 


Answeck, and Margaret the maid, were busy at the 


looks quite handsome to-day.’ Then Myra remembered 
for the first time the words of the fairy when she said: 
‘I grant thee likewise that which thou desirest.’ But 
although she was dying with impatience, she dared 
not for very shame run to her looking-glass, nor might 
speak of the events of the night—as no one may 
mention a fairy-gift without its being recalled. All 
the time she was eating her breakfast, the dame and 
servant kept looking from their work at her wonder- 
ingly, and Myra tried to catch a glimpse at herself in 
the bright pewter-vessels around, but she could not 
see clearly ; so, as soon as she could get from the table, 
she flew up to her bedroom and her mirror. 

O joy! The wish of her heart had been granted. 
Kind, good, true fairy! Was ever so happy a girl! The 
same—yet, oh, how changed! Yes, there was Myra 
to be sure, but no longer the Myra of yesterday—the 
eyes so much larger and darker, the complexion so 


And now she was all impatience for the evening to 
come, that she might dress herself, and walk abroad 
upon the green to watch the neighbours’ glances, and 
shew mademoiselle that all the beauty in the world had 
not falien to her share. Certainly, when one comes 
suddenly to riches, he does not know properly how to 
spend them, and Myra’s whole thought now was to 
display this new treasure. She could not bear that 
her petticoat should hide her little feet, nor that her 
handkerchief should cover her white neck, nor that 
her sleeves should wrap up her round fair arms. And 
now, when she walked abroad, she had enough of envy 
and admiration to satisfy any one. She knew weil 
enough when two or three whispered together that they 


and wondering what had come to the Myra they had 
never before thought handsome. And Thekla!—oh, 
that was the real triumph—to see her cross and sullen, 
and not yet knowing what to think of it all. Then the 
more mademoiselle frowned, the more Myra smiled; she 
was not only radiant with good looks, but with good- 
humour, and her gentle heart felt even pain when 
the fickle young men, with whom the last beauty is 
ever the fairest, began by degrees to desert her rival, 
and come about her. . 

But one soon learns to value one’s self sufficiently. 
It was not long before Myra ceased to care for her 
conquests; she now thought no one good enough for 
her, and pride took the place of good-nature. You 
should have seen how she drew up her figure; héw 
her lip curled haughtily ; how her eyes no longer smiled, 
but flashed defiant, scornful glances on all around. 
And when the neighbours said how much Myra was 
changed, they meant quite as much to express all she 
had lost, as what she had gained. Even Madame Ans- 
weck said, with a sigh, that her daughter was certainly 
altered; and the farmer smoked his pipe moodily, but 
said nothing. For when people are but plain, they 
must try to recommend themselves by gentleness and 
many winning ways; but great beauties often disdain 
such amiable artifices, and think their charms should 
command love; and they are sometimes content to 
think rather of themselves than of others. 

But although Myra’s head was turned by all the 
admiration she received, in her heart she was alwa 
faithful to Carl. She never looked in her glass but 


happiness that awaited 
her gallant lover to all the village. 
St John’s Eve had come again. | 


glass, 
face it had once shewn her. Did I say Mademoiselle 
Thekla was a princess at the last year’s feast? Well, 
then, I must call Mademoiselle Myra at least the 
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woman, the revellers, and the battle-field—or had she po 
| really travelled with the fairy through the night, and g 
3 Hl seen all those sights? It seemed now in the broad 4 
light impossible to believe, and yet it seemed all so _ 
i} distinct ; but, whether sleeping or waking, she had a 
| seen Carl, and had the little lady’s word that he would q 
i} escape in the fight. ‘And he loves me,’ thought she a 
|B) happily, ‘although I am not beautiful—yes. I knew q 
|| @\| that well when he spoke my name in his heart as he 3 
| drank to me. And then, besides, I have health; nor a 
} need I toil for my bread. And O thank the good x 
| Father that he holds my hand!’ a 
| So Myra would have rested upon her bed all day, ~“y 
i} Pn spoke of her, and were saying how well she looked, a 
air-foot: ‘Myra! Myra, child !—wilt thou 
| a e sun goes down ?’ Now, Madame Answeck a 
| the yard as she returned to the house, and they also | a 
i a 
_ 
he || > 
| 4 
by ||) raising her head to look at her with surprise, and | “4 
ow ||! stopping herself short in her speech; but Margaret | a 
ing | | clapped her hands, and cried: ‘Bless me! mam’selle | a 
tk | 
ce | 3 
the || 
lan | smiled to think of him, and she was all impatience -s 
0k | until he should return, so that he should see the ¢ 
ng. || t she might shew 4 
-to || 
m! | Myra had been a 
my | | beauty for @ whole year, and by tus time had lost every s 
nk, |) | look of her old self. She could not help smiling in 
| | her own eyes as she dressed her beautiful hair for the _ 
unk | 
reat | | queen of this. Where there is a queen, there is a 3 
z in court ; and I promise you Myra had hers, and Thekla a 
and | || delicate, and the bloom so rich, the mouth smaller, the ; 4 
hey || [| whole expression down to the tips of her fingers radiant. 4 
Besides, she had surely grown tall, for in the place a 
|| where her eyes used to come in the looking-glass, her - 
|| pretty chin was now reflected. She could not take her re and . 
|| eyes off the face she saw. She felt she would never be of her Wl 
|| tired of gazing upon it; and even as she looked—just would s 
| as you may have seen in a cathedral the sun emerging i angel 4 
| from clouds, and bringing out stronger and stronger a 
each moment the glories of the stained windows—she a 
too seemed every instant to shine out in her beauty y 
more and more. She could have wept; but she remem- a 
bered her fine eyes, and spared them. What would . 
Carl say? But she thought not so much of Carl as of » 
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with the noble head and the earnest look she 
in her fancy marching home with the waving banners, 
and the gay music, and the fine clothes, and then she 
thought of his delight and astonishment when he 
should behold her, and how all his comrades would 
this 


Alas! Carl was not to come back with all 
grandeur, for it is not always your truest hero who 
wears the most medals upon his breast, or whom the 
people go out to cheer as he rides home in triumph. 
‘There was no fine procession, no music, no 
no bright steel arms glancing in the sun. His clothes 
were travel-soiled, his face was bronzed, his empty 
coat-sleeve was buttoned across his broad chest—for 
had he not given it, as he would willingly have given 
his life, for the good cause of the beloved land ?—but 
there was in his eyes the happy look of those who 
return home. What, now, was all that weary absence— 
what the privation and danger—what the weary march 
and the sick-bed ?—he had come home. Home, because 
the dear homely face graced it, the kind gentle smile 
that had grown up in his heart with every recollection ; 
because it held the treasure, the thought of which he 
had carried about like a charm into every sorrow and 
danger; the sacred woman whom he had seen in his 
memory a a So this honest soldier stood 
apart oe ty A trees, and looked anxiously at the 
gay crowd for his friend; and the music played, and 
the dancers danced, and he saw no Myra to welcome 


What were all the handsome, light-hearted maidens to 
this man?—he wanted his own promised wife. She was 
not there, surely, as he had been told: he would have 
retraced his steps to look for the dear one elsewhere ; 
but when the villagers found him out, they raised a 
great shout of welcome, and surrounded him in their 
simple delight. Myra’s heart beat fast, her cheeks 

she trembled in her great joy, but she did 
liicaeatianer? A great beauty moves with 
ity. 

‘There is thy old friend, Myra Answeck,’ said some ; 
and Carl waited to hear no more, but was in a moment 
beside her. ‘Wilt thou not speak to me, Monsieur 
Carl?’ said she proudly, as he stood transfixed, gazing 
in silence on the strange handsome face. Then it was 
as if a great blow had struck this brave soldier with 
the gentle heart, as if he had heard that his bride was 
no more. ‘Thou, Myra!’ he exclaimed; and in his 
cruel disappointment burst into tears. : 

A dim sunshine struggling through the closed 
blinds, a heavy weight of weakness weighing down the 
hands, hanging upon the languid eyelids, fettering 
the tongue. Slowly, very slowly, Myra saw around her 
her own little room, with the shadow of the leaves 
upon the curtain; with the white drapery of her little 
bed hanging around, with the farmer’s wife at her 
sewing as she watched beside her child. And ‘Oh, 
my mother !’ was all Myra could whisper, as the tears 
of weakness ran down her poor white face. 

* Hush! little one,’ said the mother tenderly, casting 
aside her work, and coming with her kind, anxious 
face to the bedside. ‘Thank the good God thou art 
better; the fever is gone.’ 

‘Am I, then, ill?’ said Myra wonderingly. 

‘Thou’ hast had the fever, my daughter,’ answered 
the good dame, ‘ since the feast of St John. But thou 
must not talk yet a while.” Then Myra lay for a long 
while in silence, holding her mother’s hand as she sat 
beside her; but by and by she said brokenly: ‘Oh, 
tell me, my mother, is it all true? I thought I’—— 
But she could say no more. 

* There ! there !—be still, my child,’ said the farmer’s 


fairies and battle-fields, and I don’t know what all; 
Well, to be sure, young folks have queer fancies.’ But 
she did not tell her daughter how she had been raving | 
about her beauty. ‘And I have some good news for 
thee too. ‘Thy friend Cari has come home, and a fine | 
way he has been in about thee,’ said the good woman | 
with a smile, although the tears were in her eyes, || 
Then prayed Myra: ‘Oh, my mother, only let me see |; 
myself; I will ask no more;’ so the dame humoured | 
her, and brought the mirror to the sick girl. O | 
happiness! there was the old honest plain face that | 
Carl loved—white and wasted, to be sure, now, but no | 
scornful proud beauty. Then Myra thankfully folded | 
her hands, and closed 


Was it all a feverish fancy? or did some kind fairy 
really teach her during the heavy hours of her illness? 
Who can tell what are the second causes by means | 
of which God renews the heart? Not I, I am sure. || 
Perhaps they are manifold; perhaps they are different 
to different people ; perhaps—but no matter: in the 
present case, I am for the fairies, and I call this a 
fairy tale. 


her eyes, and fell into a sweet 


| 
| 
| 
THEODORE, KING OF CORSICA. | 


In the month of April 1736, the inhabitants of the 
small town of Aleria, on the eastern coast of Corsica | 
—about half-way between Bastia and Porto Vecchio— || 
were assembled on all points commanding a view of 
the sea and the mouth of the small river Favignano, | 
watching the manceuvres of a strange vessel which 
seemed to be making for their port. Various were the || 
surmises of the assembled groups. Some of the older | 
and more experienced, who had been sailors, declared |, 
she was an English-built vessel; but what could be 
her intention in visiting Aleria, was a mystery no one | 
pretended to divine. At length a boat was lowered, || 
and several persons embarked in her for the purpose 
of landing. The appearance of this party added to the 
surprise of the gaping multitude. The person who | 
was evidently their chief, was a remarkably handsome 
man, of about forty years of age, dressed in a long | 
scarlet levantine robe, with a wig, hat, and sword, 
which to the Corsican peasants seemed royal magni- || 
ficence. He was attended by two young men in hand- 
some uniforms, and three persons in Oriental dresses. | 
When the inhabitants of the New World gazed upon | 
Columbus for the first time, they could scarcely have 
felt more wonder and curiosity than the simple people 
of Aleria, who crowded round the landing-place, and 
received their mysterious visitor with loud acclama- | 
tions of welcome. He replied to them with kindness | 
and affability, which increased the enthusiasm caused 
by his handsome figure and magnificent appearance ; 
but when he announced that he was come to Corsica, 
under the blessing of his holiness the pope, and with 
the aid and support of the most powerful sovereigns of | 
Europe, to deliver their island from the abominable 
tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to establish | 
them as a free and independent people, the enthusiasm 
of those who comprehended the speech was communi- 
cated to those who but half understood the meaning 
of freedom and independence, and a wild and frantic 
impulse was given to the assembled multitude. It was 
indeed some time before silence and order were sufli- 
ciently established to allow the illustrious stranger to 
inform them, that he required the hospitality of their 
town till the ammunition and stores he had brought 
with him, for the purpose of combating their enemies, 
could be landed, and he was ready to proceed against 
their Genoese masters. ‘The principal people of Aleria 
came forward, and tendered their houses and anything 
they possessed to their promised deliverer. Marco 
Ornano, one of the chief proprietors in the neighbour- 
hood, was the person selected to have the honour of 
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receiving the distinguished guest, who, 
to the house of his host, scattered smail sums of 
money amongst the crowd. 

The news of this extraordinary affair spread like 
wild-fire through the neighbouring villages. From Li 
Petroni and Vadina, nearly the entire population 
flocked to Aleria; in a few hours, Luca Ornano, a near 
relative of the person into whose house the stranger 
was received, came in at the head of 100 men to offer 
his services ; Simone Fabiani, another person of note in 
the neighbourhood, and Dr Grugliane de Muro, with 
more than 100 men on horseback, in a few hours were 
added to the force; and it was immediately decided to 
march southward, and seize the town of Porto Vecchio. 
Ten small brass guns and a stock of ammunition were 
landed from the vessel, and a proclamation issued, 
stating ‘that his excellenza Theodore del Baf Neuhoff, 
Grandee of Spain, Milordo of England, Duca de 
Marse, Maréschal of France, Baron of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Knight of the Golden Fleece, Prince of 
Rome, and Viceroy of Corsica, was come to deliver the 
brave inhabitants of the island from the iniquitous 
tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to give liberty 
| and independence to Corsica.’ 

Had an angel from Heaven proclaimed the news, it 
| could not have been received with more implicit con- 
| fidence by the simple and ignorant race of islanders, 
_ who, groaning under the iron sway of their oppressors, 
| were ready to grasp at any means of escape from 


their yoke. From the time they first seized the island, 
it seems to have been considered by the chiefs of the 
most serene blic as a mine which was to be worked 
for the sole and express benefit of their relations and 
| dependents, who were sent in hosts to fleece the people 
of Corsica, and who did their work most effectually. 
Every soldo which could be drawn from the island, 
either in money or in produce, was shipped off to 
| Genoa by the harpies who filled every office and 


| employment that could be invented, to provide for 
|, the cadets and impoverished branches of the Genoese 


, noblesse. A state of misery and distress beyond 
imagination was the consequence: the small sums 


| distributed by Theodore seemed prodigious to the 
|| starving population of Aleria. 


On Sunday, April the 15th, another proclamation 
| was issued at Porto Vecchio, wherein it was stated, 


| that by a convention with the principal Corsican 


| leaders, Theodore, Baron de Neuhoff, &c., was declared 
king of Corsica; prodigious promises of ships, arms, 
and money were made in the names of the potentates 
of Europe, who were resolved to destroy the tyranny 


in arms; Ajaccio, St Fiorenzo, and other principal 
towns, where the forces of the republic retained an 
influence, were blockaded ; and the arrival of a Greek 
vessel, with a couple of cannon and a small supply of 
ammunition, gave assurance of the fulfilment of the 
promises made by his majesty Theodore I., raised the 
hopes of the Corsicans to the highest pitch, and spread 
| dismay and consternation amongst the Genoese, who 
| vented their fury in idle denunciations of Theodore as 
an impostor of the lowest grade (vilissima condizione), 
age an alchemist, a vagabond and a 
sorcerer ! 


To the Pee lavished upon him by the serenissima 
republica, Theodore replied by another proclamation, 
dated 9th May, and not condescending to answer, much 
less to return, the abuse lavished upon him, declared 
‘that the republic had no right whatever in Corsica, 
having seized it unjustly from the pope, for which 
offence they were still under the papal censure, and 
that their tyranny and injustice called for their 

from the island for ever.’ 

In the meanwhile, his majesty exercised all the 
grand-officers of: state, inflicted 


| 
} of the Genoese republic. ‘The whole island was soon 
| 


and appointed 


death upon Signor Luccioni and Captain Salides de 
Casaccoli, as guilty of high treason. ‘This unfortunate 
act, however, was avenged in the true Corsican spirit, 
which to this day has peopled the mountains with 
banditti. To avenge the death of their friends, the 
relatives of the condemned traitors assassinated Simone 
Fabiani, one of the first chiefs who had joined Theo- 
dore, and was appointed by him grand-chancellor of 
the kingdom. This custom of private vengeance was 
commenced under the iniquitous domination of the 
Genoese. When the islanders found that all justice was 
perverted in those evil days, and that a bribe to the 
ruling powers was sufficient to purchase immunity for 
the worst crimes, the natural result was, that the 
friends and families of those who had been murdered or 
plundered took the punishment of the guilty into their 
own hands, and, if the offender himself escaped, inflicted 
their vengeance on one of his nearest relatives. This 
system was no doubt the origin of the vendetta, which 
continues even to the present day, though the laws of 
France are now administered with strict justice and 
moderation. Many of these feuds, like those of our 
old border chieftains, are of very ancient date, and 
generations have gone on waging a war of extermina- 
tion against their neighbours. Even in 1852, Sartena, 
one of the chief towns in the south of the island, was 
in such a state that some of the principal inhabitants 
fled to the Sardinian islands for safety ; and shots were 
continually fired from the windows when any of the 
adverse faction passed the houses of their enemies. 
From statements published by the government, it 
appears that in the town of Corté, containing a popu- 
lation of 10,000, there were ninety-four cases of ven- 
detta in twelve years, the hero of one of which was a 
boy only thirteen years of age, who shot a lad of his 
own age, in consequence of some childish quarrel. In 
Bastia, the most civilised town in the island, the cases 
of murder from the same cause, and during the same 
period, from 1822 to 1833, were fifty-nine; in Calvi, 
a small town more remote, seventy-five. ‘The police 
are on the alert at the present day; but escape to the 
mountains is easy; and such crimes are regarded as 
justifiable acts of private warfare by a majority of the 
natives. 

But to return to King Theodore. Notwithstanding 
England and France disclaimed all knowledge of the 
affairs of Corsica, his star was in the ascendant; his 
affability and exceedingly popular manners gained him 
the affection of all who came within their influence; 
the facility with which he spoke Italian and several 
other languages served him much, and his throne 
seemed likely to be firmly established: but funds were 
wanting to purchase supplies. No promised aid arrived 
from abroad, and distress and confusion were the result. 
Corsica is even now a land of poverty: like the potatoes 
in Ireland, chestnuts afford so easy a means of sup- 
port, without even the labour required in cultivating 
the potato, that the richest land is left uncultivated. 
Satisfied with the harvest from their forests, like the 
acorn-feeding races of elder time, the chestnut is the 
support of great part of the population. The rent of 
the land, and the wages of the servants in the woody 
districts, are paid in chestnuts: these are sold at Bastia 
and other ports; and together with the produce of the 
sale of their eggs, poultry, and pork in the neighbour- 
ing towns, the country population purchase the few 
necessaries of clothing and other things they may 
require. So scarce even now is money in the villages, 
that sometimes it is impossible to obtain change for a 
five-franc piece. Bread is baked only once a week, 
and all supplies must be brought from some distant 
town fifteen or twenty miles off. Living within a 


day’s drive of a butcher’s shop is no uncommon matter 
in the island; and this after the government of France 
have done so much to ameliorate the condition of the 
people, spending vast sums in making roads and in 
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public buildings, and by means of a constant inter- 
course with Marseille and Leghorn, increasing the 
commerce as far as the indolent habits of the people 
would permit. The state of affairs, then, more than 
a century ago, must have precluded the possibility of 
funds in the island to purchase the materials 
— what small supplies could be procured, appear- 
to have been paid for in oil and other produce. 
of affairs obliged Theodore to make a 
the continent; and, having appointed a 
regency, he sailed for Leghorn. 
, at that time, was the crooked policy of 


on board—the vessels being then as far as Lisbon on 
their way. The republic, in the greatest alarm, 
the most urgent entreaties for aid to France, and Henry 

to their pra i 


Such, at every | arrived from Theodore at the end of March, another 
state in E that it is impossible to decide to | early in May, bringing thirty-two cannon. Terms of 
what extent the bold adventurer had been promised or | accommodation were now offered by the republic, and 


aggrandisement; and Theodore was undoubtedly known 
to all the courts on the continent. His father, a 
Prussian gentleman, entered the service of France, 
and was governor of Metz at the time Theodore was 
born in that city; but the father died young, and he 


satisfied with the French service, he attached him- 
self to the Baron de Gortz, favourite and minister 
of Charles XII., by whom he was sent into i 
where he succeeded in ingratiating himself with the 
Cardinal Alberoni, at that time omnipotent in the 
peninsula. He now rose rapidly ; was raised by the 
cardinal to the rank of colonel, and obtained a grant 
of a large pension; but Alberoni fell from his power, 
and was driven into exile. Theodore de Neuhoff, how- 
ever, had a facility in attaching to himself powerful 
friends, and gaining influence where influence was 
most efficacious, and he became a friend ‘and follower 
of the celebrated Duke de Riperda, who wielded for 
some time the power of Spain, and unfortunately, by 
way of promoting the interest of his favourite, married 
him to one of the maids of honour to the queen. 
Theodore de Neuhoff left his wife, and went to Paris 
—the Genoese declared he carried off her jewels. 
Arrived in Paris, he found all the world mad with the 
excitement caused by Law’s wild schemes. Theodore 
threw himself with all his energy into the vortex; and, 
like many thousands of other adventurers, made and 
lost a fortune with equal rapidity. He then went to 
England, probably on some political scheme, for he is 
said to have been made a British peer by the exiled 
princes. Such seems to have been the authentic history 
of his earlier career, before he landed in Corsica. Some 
of the Genoese records add, that he was made a slave 
by the Algerines; but there seems no other authority 
for this than a report that the English vessel in which 
he arrived in Corsica was said to have come from 
Tunis. However this may be, on leaving Corsica 
he went to Leghorn, and not being able to procure 
the supplies he sought there, proceeded from thence 
to Amsterdam, where he was arrested for debts 
incurred in prosecuting his plans. The Genoese, 
enchanted at such an event, exerted every possible 


lica, replied to the offer of a general amnesty, which | yours 


was held out to them by the Genoese, with cries of 

* Viva el Re! Viva nostro padre!’ Vessels in the mean- 

while arrived with arms and ammunition, which were 

land. At Aleria, < ome defeated some Genoese 

sent against him; and the exultation of the 


y ed four frigates being on 
that Theodore himself was 


backed by France, so that affairs seemed likely to 
be amicably arranged. Theodore was to reign under 
the protection of Genoa and the guarantee of France; 
but there seems to have been little sincerity on either 
side. Fresh succours came under the Baron Droit, 
the king’s nephew ; and his majesty in person arrived in 
September, with three ships from Holland. Treachery, 
however, was at work ; reports were very current, and 
apparently well founded, of designs to betray Theodore, 
and give him up to France. The relatives of Luccioni 
and Salides de Casaccoli were said to have sworn on 
the sacred relics, at Sta Caterina de Sisce, to destroy 
him. These relics consisted of some of the earth of 
which Adam was made, some almonds grown in para- 
dise, the rods of Moses and Aaron, and other treasures 
of the same sort—highly venerated at that time by the 
Corsicans. They were said to have been captured in 
a Spanish vessel on her way from Palestine ; for ages 
their sanctity was unquestioned; but they have now 
disa and are nearly forgotten. The king had 
by this time sufficient knowledge of his subjects to see 
the prudence of withdrawing for a time, and once more 
returned to Holland, where he procured three more 
vessels, and set forth again for his island dominion. 
The voyage proved most unfortunate; his vessels 
were driven to Naples, where he was treacherously 
seized and imprisoned; was sent to Gaeta, and ~_ 
wards to Terracina, from whence he escaped to Elba, 
and arrived in Corsica on the 16th of January, where 
he was received with enthusiasm. His subjects renewed 
their oaths of fidelity, and, taking advantage of their 
good disposition, he attacked the French, and defeated 
them at Biguglia, driving them into Bastia. In March 
1739, he took the extraordinary step of returning to 
Naples. From thence he sent three more vessels; 
but it now seems that Theodore was betraying his 
subjects, and was forming a secret treaty with the 
Marquis de Maillebois to surrender his crown to Don 
Philip of Spain. He was himself, however, in turn 
betrayed. He escaped, nevertheless, the plots of his 
enemies; but the zeal of his friends had sunk under 
the difficulties of their situation and the intended 
treachery of their leader. 

Overwhelmed with debts, and abandoned on all 
sides, Theodore finally settled in London, and became 
known to all the principal men of the day—to Dr 
Johnson, Walpole, and others of the literary world. 
His contemporaries, however, had little respect for 
him. Writing to Sir H. Mann, April 27, 1753, Horace 
Walpole says: ‘Your brother has sent you some 
weekly papers that are much in fashion, called The 
World. Three of four of them are by a friend of ° 
; one, in particular, I wrote to a sub- 
scription for King Theodore, who is in prison for debt. 
His majesty’s character is so bad, that it only raised 
L.50; and though that was so much above his desert, 
it was so much below his expectation, that he sent his 
solicitor to threaten the printer with a prosecution for 
having taken so much liberty with his name: take 
Notice, too, that he had accepted the money. Dodsley, 
you may believe, laughed at the lawyer; but that does 
not lessen the dirty knavery. It would, indeed, have 
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| printer prosecuted for having 
| solicited and obtained charity for a man in prison, that 
| man not being mentioned by his right name, but by a 
| mock-title, and the man himself not a native of the 
| country. But I have done with countenancing kings!’ 
| ‘The poor man remained in prison till 1756, when he 
| took the benefit of the Insolvency Act. On leaving 

the King’s Bench, he went in a hackney-coach to visit 
or, who was unfortunately 


In another letter, September 1757, Horace Walpole 
says: ‘I am putting up a stone in St Anne’s church- 
yard for your old friend King Theodore. In short, his 
history is too remarkable to perish. You will laugh 
to hear, that when I sent the inscription to the vestry 
for the ‘approbation of the minister and churchwardens, 
they demurred, and took some days to consider whether 
they should suffer him to be called king of Corsica. 
Happily, they have acknowledged his title! Here is 
the inscription ; over it is a crown, copied exactly 
from his coin : 


NEAB THIS PLACE IS INTERRED 
Tueopore, Kine or Corsica, 

‘WHO DIED IN THIS PARISH, DECEMBER 11, 1756, 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER LEAVING THE KING’S BENCH PRISON, 
BY THE BENEFIT OF THE ACT OF INSOLVENCY; 

IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH HE REGISTERED 
HIS KINGDOM OF CORSICA 
FOR THE USE OF HIS CREDITORS. 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
Heroes and beggars, galley-slaves and kings; 
But Theodore this lesson learned ere dead, 
Fate poured its lessons on his living head, 
Bestowed a kingdom, and denied him bread.’ 


ELECTRICITY. 

On no subject, perhaps, do text-books go sooner out of 
date than on the widely interesting one of electricity 
and its kindred phenomena of magnetism, so rapid are 
the strides of progress in these sciences. The new 
| contributions, again, are scattered over such a mul- 
| titude of scientific journals, home and foreign, that 
only a man who makes a business of it can really 
know what has been accomplished, and what has not. 
It is, therefore, a service, second only to discovery, 
when, from time to time, one competent to the task 
undertakes to sift and reconstruct the old materials, 
and to bring together and incorporate with them 
all that is important of the new. Such a service 
Dr Noad is performing in the Manual of Electricity, of 
which Part I. has recently appeared.* The subjects 
discussed in this present volume are Electricity, Fric- 
tional and Voltaic; Thermo-electricity and Electro- 
| physiology. In the Second Part, which is promised 
soon, it is proposed to attempt a popular account of 
Magnetism, Diamagnetism, and Electro +dynamics, 
including a description of the principal Electric 
Telegraphs. 
The following extracts from the chapter on Electro- 
physiology may not be uninteresting to those of our 
readers who formed their acquaintance with electrical 
science some twenty, or even ten years ago. The 


relations of electricity to the animal body are no longer 
confined to a few isolated facts, but are growing into 
a distinct branch of knowledge. 
* The Muscular Electric Current.—Proof of the existence 
of an electric current circulating through the muscle 
of a living animal, is obtained by introducing into a 
wound formed in the muscle of a living animal the 
nerve of a prepared frog, in such a manner that the 
extremity of the nerve shall touch the bottom of the 
wound, and another part the edge; the frog instantly 
contracts. The muscular electric current may be 
detected in animals for some time after death; but 
when it has once ceased, it cannot again be renewed. 
It is found in warm as well as in cold blooded animals. 
By forming a muscular pile, Matteucci succeeded in 
giving considerable deflection to the needle of his 
galvanometer. The pile was thus formed: Five or 
six frogs were prepared and cut in half after Galvani’s 
plan, great care being taken not to injure the muscle. 
The thighs were then cut in half, and so disposed that 
each half-thigh should touch the following, the faces of 
each turning the same way, and the interior of one 
coming into contact with the exterior of the next; so 
that one of the extremities of the pile was formed of 
the interior of the muscle, while the other extremity 
was formed of the surface. The deviation [of the 
galvanometer] amounted to 15, 20, 30, 40, 60 degrees, 
according to the number of half-thighs. .... By experi- 
menting on warm-blooded animals, such as pigeons, 
chickens, oxen, sheep, &c., ample evidence was obtained 
to prove, that whenever the interior of the muscle of a 
recently killed animal is, by the aid of a conducting 
substance, brought into contact with the surface, an 
electrical current is established, directed from the 
interior to the surface, the intensity of which varies 
with the animal, and is increased in proportion to the 
number of elements disposed in the pile. . . . . Matteucci 
next instituted a series of experiments on living ani- 
mals, the general results of which were the same as 
those on animals recently killed, the current in all 
cases moving from the interior of the muscle to its 
surface, or more generally from the interior of the 
muscle to any conducting substance in communication 
with that surface.’ He thus sums up the principal 
results of his experiments on the muscular current: 
‘1. The intensity of the current varies for cold-blooded 
animals in proportion to the temperature of the 
medium in which they have lived for a certain time. 
2. Its duration after death is so much the /ess as the 
animal is more elevated in the scale of creation. 3. The 
intensity varies with the degree of nutrition of the 
muscle, and it is always strongest in those muscles 
which are gorged with blood and inflamed. 4. It is 
altogether independent of the integrity and activity 
of the motor and sensorial nervous system. 5. The 
influence of narcotic poisons is null, or very feeble, on 
this current. 
Amongst the different gaseous poisons, su/phuretted 
acts in a remarkable manner in weakening 
the intensity of the muscular current, the direction of 
which is in every case the same. More recently, 
M. Matteucci has added some further interesting and 
important information on the subject of the muscular 
current. He has obtained signs of tension at the 
two extremities of his muscular piles by the aid of the 
condenser. He has also obtained electro-chemical 
decomposition by the current; and by a great number 
of experiments he has established that the intensity of 
the current is in proportion to the activity of respira- 
tion, and that is proportionate to the rank of the 
animal in the scale of creation, whilst its duration 
after death varies in an opposite ratio. He has further 
studied the influence of different gases, and has ascer- 
| tained that the muscular pile aste equally tn 
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Extensive experiments have been made as to the 
action of an electric current from a battery, when made 
to traverse muscles and nerves. One set of results is 
stated thus: ‘The current which traverses a motor 
nerve in a living or recently killed animal, and which 
continues to pass along this nerve for a certain time, 
80 modifies its excitability as to render it inseysible to 
its passage as long as it traverses in the same direction ; 
but the excitability of the nerve recovers under the 
influence of the same current directed in a contrary 
way: when, then, a nerve has been thus modified by 
the of a current, we may restore to it the 
excitability it has lost by sending through it for a 
certain time a current, directed in a con way from 
that which destroyed its excitability..... It is an 
ascertained fact, that produces in a living animal, 
the nerves of which have lost their excitability by the 
action of an electrical current, the same effect as the 
passage of a current through the nerves in a contrary 
direction.’ 

* The Relation between the Electric Current and the 
Unknown Force of the Nervous System.—Is there an elec- 
trical current in the nerves of a living animal? and 
can it be applied to the explanation of the functions 
of the nervous system? .... Matteucci has sought 
unsuccessfully for an electrical current in the nerves of 
a living animal..... Indeed, from what is known of 
the properties and laws of propagation of electricity, 
it seems impossible to conceive the existence of an 
electrical current included in the nerves; in order 
to admit it, such a disposition in the structure of the 
nervous system as would suffice to form a closed 
circuit must be proved, but this anatomists have not 
yet done..... It is certain that the nervous force, 
whatever it may be, is not electricity. What relation, 
then, is there between these two forces? Matteucci’s 
laborious electro-physiological inquiries lead him to 
the following conclusions: There exists between the 
electrical current and the unknown force of the 
nervous system an analogy, which, if it be not sus- 
ceptible of the same degree of evidence, is, however, 


_ of the same kind as that existing between heat, light, 


and electricity..... The development of electricity 
by a crystal of tourmaline when heated, clearly proves 
the relation between heat and electricity: a similar 
relation between the nervous force and electricity is 
demonstrated by electric fishes. Electricity is not, 
however, the nervous force, any more than heat is 
electricity : the one changes into the other in the one 
case, by the form of the integrant molecules of the 
crystal; and in the other, by the structure of the elec- 
tric organs..... ‘The nervous fluid in this hypothesis 
is what we suppose heat, electricity, and light to be— 
namely, a peculiar vibratory motion of ether.’ 
Electricity of Plants.—By the method of experiment- 
ing employed by Buff, the following general results 
were obtained :—‘“'The roots, and all the interior 
parts of the plants filled with sap, are in a permanently 
ive condition, while the moist or moistened surface 
of the fresh ee leaves, flowers, and fruits, are 
permanently positively electric.” ‘The direction of the 
current was always the roots to the leaves, and 
(in parts of plants) from the place of severance to the 
external surface of the leaves; even scratching a leaf 
had the effect of determining a current from the 
wounded to the entire portion.’ 


THE FEATHER THAT BREAKS THE LOADED 
CAMEL’S BACK. 


One of the examiners of the Statistical Society of 
London came to a house in Marylebone in which there 
was one remarkable room. It was occupied, not by one 
family, but by five. A separate family ate, drank, and 
slept in each of the four corners of this room; a fifth 
oecupied its centre. “How can you exist?’ said the visitor 


inmates being absent on their several avocations)—‘ low 
can you possibly exist?’ ‘Oh, indeed, your honour,’ she 
replied, ‘we did very well until the gentleman in the middle 
took in a lodger !’—. Smith. 


WHERE HAST THOU BEEN, MY BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING ? 


[These verses are from Poems by Edward Capern, just published 
by Mr Bogue: a little work that will repay perusal—although one 
would hardly think so from the injudicious preface with which 
the editor has thought fit to trumpet the volume. The author is 
a rural postman, or letter-carrier, trudging thirteen miles a day, 


Away with the honey-bee wandering, 

Sipping the nectar of famed Cashmere, 

Sporting amid the Turk’s parterre, 

Quaffing warm Araby’s balmy breeze, 

And spicy scents of the Ceylonese ? . 

Else whence comest thon with thy odorous breath, 
Chafing the cheek to a rosy bloom, 

And scattering the poisonous air of death, 
By flinging abroad a rich perfume ? 


Where hast thou been, my beautiful Spring ? 
Up, ’mid Heaven’s music revelling? 
For the tones of thy song from the greenwood bush, 
The lark in the sky, and the mountain thrush, 
Speak as if it were given to thee 
To list to seraphic minstrelsy. 
Aye there thou hast been. Not sunny France, 
Or old Italia’s land of song, 
Can furnish such notes for the poet’s dance, 
As the melody poured from thy musical tongue. 


Where hast thou been, my beautiful Spring? 
Plucking rich plumes from the parroquet’s wing, 
Robbing the clouds of their rainbow crest, 
Bathing thyself in the glorious west, 
Robing thy form in the peacock’s hues, 
And gathering pearls from the orient dews ? 
Else whence comest thou, with this proud array 
Of beauties to sprinkle the russet wood, 
Those Lent-lilies bending as if to pray, 
And hyacinths fringing the marge of the flood ? 


And tell me whence cometh, my beautiful 
Each star of the earth, each odorous thing, 
These white-fringed daisies with golden-dipped eyes, 
‘These butter-cups gleaming like summer-lit skies, 
These violets adorned with rich purple and blue, 
These primroses fragrant and innocent too ; 
And lastly, the sweetest and richest, I ween, 
Of all thy fair daughters, my beautiful Spring, 
The buddings that stud all thy pathways with green, 
Sey, et were they gathered to shake from thy 
wing 
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